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words. The thread of the narrative, consequently, is often 
broken, and to one who is unfamiliar with Carlyle's life, the 
references to future events about which he as yet knows noth- 
ing, must be extremely annoying. 

The author does not hesitate to lay bare the serious blemishes 
in Carlyle's character and work, but on the other hand he is too 
fulsome in his praise of his really good qualities. Such hyper- 
boles as "Was there ever such a family?" "Was there ever 
such a brother? " "Thomas Carlyle was a very lonely old man, 
none lonelier then living;" "Cai'lyle was the bravest of the 
brave," etc., are tedious and unconvincing. Aside from these 
faults, the book is interesting and instructive enough. Two 
really fine portraits of Carlyle adorn the volume. 



A Lord of Lands. By Ramsey Benson. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 

In the teeth of illustrious failures, Mr. Ramsey Benson has 
had the courage to put into fiction a situation which both 
Economics and Sociology might claim as their own. The tale 
he has made is thoroughly engaging; one would never suppose 
that a story of this class would engross the reader's attention 
to the point of demanding to be completed in one sitting ; yet 
such is the case. An Irish-American switchman in a great 
city finds himself and his neighbors menaced by poverty too 
terrible to be endured. Selecting sixteen families, carefully 
chosen, and securing after a struggle the financial backing of a 
great railway president, he persuades his neighbors to answer 
the call of "Back to the land!" Each family is made the 
holder of thirty acres ; the homes are thus close together and 
social contact easy, the advantages of a community secure, 
while the effects of community ownership are avoided. Within 
a few years the former carpenters, teamsters and mechanics 
have made, themselves fairly successful farmers and have paid 
back the railway president's loans. 

The author earns the reader's good humour by his reasonable- 
ness. The Robinson Crusoe style of the narrative — the 
switchman relates it all — with its naivete, and the orthodox 
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amount of "homely wisdom," is gravely maintained, and de- 
lights the reader with its fine consistency. The author has a 
pet theory — about the necessity of cross-breeding among the 
nations — and perhaps on this score we may excuse the ponder- 
ous and somewhat unimaginative Irish-American, for surely he 
is a hybrid type. 

After the quiet humour of the manner of the story's telling, the 
skill with which Mr. Benson makes the situation of the entire 
artisan class evident, deserves comment. He has tried to make 
the life of a class of humanity his subject, and insofar has failed 
to do justice to character. This we are ready to forgive the 
writer of so amusing and thought-provoking a book. 



Two of the Most Remarkable of the Sonnets of Francis Bacon, 
the True Shakespeare. By Henry Hamilton Harwood. A Com- 
pilation, Arrangement and Composition. Richmond. 1908. 

The one hundred and thirty pages of accumulated evidence, 
collected at the cost of valuable time and still more valuable 
money, have grown out of the challenge of Richard Grant White 
to Baconians to "produce the goods." And this book is any- 
thing but a freighted argosy. Anyway,, whether Sonnets XXVI 
and LXVI are Shakespeare's or not, the writer certainly proves 
that they are Bacon's, provided you are inclined to believe that 
way. The main trouble lies in the giving of challenges by liter- 
ary men, particularly Shakespearian scholars, to Baconians. 



Rahab, a Drama. By Richard Burton. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 

1906. 
The Saxons. A Drama of Christianity in the North. By Edwin Davies 

Schoonmaker. Chicago : The Hammersmark Publishing Co. 1905. 

The younger writers who attempt the poetic drama frequent- 
ly invite failure. If the theme is one that can be dramatically 
treated, there is a tendency to over lyricise ; if it cannot be, 
there is the temptation to run into the epic. Burton's drama 
handles the Old Testament theme with restraint and is com- 
paratively free from the lyric weakness. The "Saxons" is only 
a drama in name. 



